Grimm 
Vendel Period, Vestlandet, Norway. 


The merriment of the mead hall contrasts starkly with the snowfall of the surrounding night. The doors of the 
spacious hall, with high vaulted ceiling, are closed, keeping in the heat from the fireplace, behind the warlord’s 
throne, and the many candles and hanging lamps. Two columns of four tables, facing the raised throne, are 
filled with men and women from the city by the sea, a short walking distance nearby, which boasts four 
hundred and fifty inhabitants, sustained by fishing. The large full moon can be seen above the beach inlet, 
north of the city, downhill of the mead hall, signifying that it is late; for it will set nearby to the south of this 
position. The wilderness abuts the hall to the immediate left of its facade, to the north, rising up a steep hill, 
which culminates in a fjordic mountain. The hall is threatened by its trees, which have not been cut down, 
because this is an aesthetic preference of the warlord. The congregants eat and drink merrily at the tables, 
normally reserved, in this large polity that is too large for the hall to accommodate wholesale, for the warlord’s 
hird, but made available to the general public at his pleasure. He watches them, as he would normally watch 
the hird, determining their dispositions and relations by how they eat, who they sit with, how often they talk, 
how much they drink, etc, which information he would normally use to know who is suitable for certain tasks, 
and who is suitable for other kinds of tasks, and which social cabals may threaten him, or feud with each other, 
etc. The hirð is used to the watchful eye of the warlord, but the city folk find it quaint, and they wave, from 
time to time, at their leader. His guards stand, fully armed, on either side of him, barring entry to the rear 
quarters, which house the hirð as they try to sleep in their compact bunks, to which they are confined away 


from their houses at the warlord’s pleasure, so as to be near to him, and ready to work at his command. 


The people are an odd assortment of inferior phenotypes. They are only a partially and imperfectly Nordic 
population. However much it may make of its divine heritage, the population consists of many men and women 
with brown eyes, tanned skin, heads shaped like bricks, flat faces, short chins, straight hair, curly hair, short 
noses, and suspiciously folded eyelids. The ovular faced, long chinned, blue eyed, snow-white, light wavy 
haired, and channel-nosed population which is actually divine is more represented among the hirð and its 
warlord, whose sub-population is of an uncertain and mysterious origin, having originated from no single 
point or stemmed from no identifiable culture, but who seem to crop up as if by spontaneous generation, often 
being paternal orphans whose mothers attribute them to slain warriors, within certain territories. They never 
seem to be entirely trustworthy, save to each other, but neither are they untrustworthy. As the people look at 
their leader, he may smile and wave, but his neutral countenance and piercing eyes, which quickly return from 
his smile, do not inspire a feeling of comfort, and they do not know if he is really as much of a doting father to 
them as he claims, although his generosity and brave leadership, especially to his hirð, is inarguable. Among 
the people are also half-breeds, who are light skinned, blue eyed, light haired, shovel headed, and whose faces, 


whatever their construction, always make them look like frogs or other innocent reptiles. 


“Who is the most estimable type of man?”. That is the question posed by the warlord, as he begins the contest 
for which they are all gathered. A sack of Anglo-Saxon minted coins, heaped upon a table to his left, stands to 
be gained. The men line up behind one another down the central aisle, facing the warlord, to make their 


arguments as the women look on. 


First in line is a bard, of pure Nordic appearance, who argues for the superiority of bards. His argument is: that 
the superiority of the bard does not come from his occupation, but from what his occupation requires him to 
be like. That is, a virtuous and intelligent person. The bard is told, by the warlord, to stand to the side, at the 


edge of the tables to the bard’s left, signifying that he is a finalist. 


Next in line is a fisherman, of short stature and low appearance, who argues for the superiority of fishermen. 
His argument is: that nobody can eat without fishermen, and that fishermen endure hardships. He is told, by 


the warlord, to sit down. 


Next comes another fisherman, of mixed Nordic appearance, who argues for the superiority of fishermen. His 
argument is: that fishermen are real men, that they endure hardships, possess infinite strength and endurance, 
do back breaking work for the good of the community, serve in the militia, party hard, and that women desire 


them despite their poverty. He is told to sit down. 


Next comes a comb maker, of low appearance, who looks at the warlord with a knowing mirthful expression, 


and is told to sit down as the warlord laughs. 


Next comes a mercenary, of low appearance, who argues for the superiority of mercenaries. His argument is: 
that mercenaries are adventurers, that they slay beasts and men, that they profit from their activities, and that 
the nature of warriors is to compensate for the weaknesses of other men, but the nature of mercenaries is to 
compensate for the weaknesses of warriors, which makes mercenaries to warriors what warriors are to men. He 


is told to stand to the side, signifying that he is a finalist, and he takes his place beside the bard. 


Next comes a lawspeaker, of low appearance, who argues for the superiority of lawspeakers. His argument is: 
that lawspeakers are as a matter of fact esteemed more highly than others, because they are immune from 
violence, and have the capacity to defend themselves from the law, whereas all violence must be sanctioned by 
them, therefore they objectively stand above even the warlord, except nominally. He is told to stand to the side, 


signifying that he is a finalist, and he takes his place beside the bard and the mercenary. 


Next comes a godi, of mixed Nordic appearance, who argues for the superiority of godar. His participation has 
been feared by most contestants, for they assume that he will win. He says that he does not wish to claim the 


coins personally, but that he will give them to the widows and orphans. His argument is: that the claims of the 


lawspeaker were right, but that the godi has every right with respect to the lawspeaker, that the lawspeaker has 
with respect to others, and he also has the same rights with respect to others, so that if the lawspeaker was 
admitted as a finalist, he should be too; and he would save the rest of his argument for later, because his 
superiority over a lawspeaker is plain to see. He is told to stand to the side, signifying that he is a finalist, and 


he takes his place beside the bard and the lawspeaker, though the mercenary has gone to the outhouse. 


Next comes a city warden, of pure Nordic appearance, who argues for the superiority of city wardens, the few 
that exist. His argument is: that they protect the city, that they watch for injustice, that they keep the streets 


clean, and that they are on guard more often than any warrior. He is told to sit down. 


The mercenary returns in full battle dress, which he had hitherto had heaped on a table near the door, since he 
never travels without it. His helmet is on, and its aventail covers his face. An axe hangs from his belt. He 
ambles over to his place. A quiet degree of suspicion is aroused about him, especially from the guards, who 


watch him keenly, but all are disarmed when he tries to drink mead comically through his mail. 


Next comes a farmer, of low appearance, who argues for the superiority of farmers. His argument is much the 
same as the first fisherman, that he is responsible for sustaining the city, and that without him it would not 
live. He argues that he does not pretend to have any personal superiority, but that the greatness of a man comes 
from what he can give to others. The warlord opines that he agrees with him, but is not satisfied with his 
meager explanation as to how what he provides to others is greater than what others provide, simply because it 
is prior to them in time, since future provisions being dependent on past provisions is a matter of superior 
power, not superior provision, and he is told to sit down. The farmer and fishermen are pleased by this. The 
guards, since they are hirémen who benefit from the warlord’s generosity, are pleased too, but such people, 
along with the women, know that virtue is primarily important when determining a man’s worth. One’s ability 
to give things to scum is of no merit. The argument of the farmer should have been that he provides food to 
sustain great men, but this argument would be self defeating, so that no feasible argument was available to 
him, since it is a banal truth that a petty farmer is of low estimability. Beneath the warlord’s egalitarian veneer, 


everyone knows this. 


Lastly comes a cooper, of low appearance, who argues for the superiority of craftsmen. His argument is: that 
craftsmen make the tools, weapons, containers, houses, and all technology whatsoever, necessary to sustain 
civilized life, and that he enables all activities which the men of other natures engage in, so that he, by selling 
to them, is their employer, and they are his employees, who he would otherwise find naked in the forest. The 
warlord replies that this may be, but that the man arguing is a cooper, not a “craftsman”, and that his mode of 
argument is like that of one who claims to be a “strongman”, which does not distinguish him from other men 
sufficiently. The cooper tries to argue cleverly that the standard of sufficient distinguishment is arbitrary, and 


was not set as part of the competition, but is told to sit down. 


The finalists, being the bard, the mercenary, the lawspeaker, and the godi, are next to present their cases one by 
one, in the order that they were selected, and then in reverse order, after which the warlord will make his 


decision. 


First comes the bard. He says: “lord, in all the arguments we have heard today, we have heard only three basic 
conceptions of estimability. The first: it is estimable to provide for others. The second: it is estimable to have 
power over others. The third: it is estimable to be good in yourself. The first conception has not won out, as no 
speaker among us has maintained it, but it has only been maintained by those whose job it is to provide for us. 
The second is maintained by all of my opponents. The mercenary says: the warriors compensate for the lack of 
power of the people, and I compensate for the lack of power of the warriors, therefore I am most powerful. The 
lawspeaker says: nobody can harm me, but I am the justifier of harm, therefore Iam most powerful. The godi, 
so far, has said: the lawspeaker is right, but nobody can harm me, and I can justify harm, but I can harm the 
lawspeaker, therefore I am most powerful. The third is maintained only by me. I say: I am a bard, and I am not 
estimable only because I am a bard, but primarily because being a bard means that I have qualities that make 
me estimable. I defended, in my initial argument, this view against the first view, but I neglected to defend it 
against the second view. Since my sole opponents are maintainers of the second view, let me do that now: may I 


ask you a question, lord?” 


The warlord says, “no: carry on with your argument’, and the lawspeaker adds at the same time “a person’s 
judgement is affected if he has to engage your questions, since he will remember his answers better than the 


rest of your argument.” 


The bard continues: “fine, to reiterate: I have qualities, necessary to be a bard, that make me estimable. But 
how is this to be defended against the one who says that I am powerless? It is as follows: that you, lord, do not 
call men enemies or friends, at least you hope, on the basis of power, but rather on the basis of innate qualities. 
You do not regard any of us as your enemies, but rather as your friends, yet we are less powerful, because we 
are of the same tribe, and from the same place. Nor do you regard the king to be your enemy, but rather as your 
friend, yet he is more powerful, because he is of the same tribe, and generally of the same place. Nor do you 
regard other warlords, you hope, of our tribe as enemies, but rather as friends, yet they are as powerful - or 
come to approximate your power, lord. One may, you surely think, esteem an enemy, but one does esteem an 
enemy on the basis of something other than power, since a powerful foreigner, for example, who may take our 
ships, or raid our shores, does not thereby become estimable, despite each said act being an exercise of power, 
but may be estimable if he, for example, is known to be wise, or known to be handsome, or if he is valiant in 
battle. From this example it is clear that power does not confer esteem, but that it is related to esteem insofar 
as one who has power, often has estimable qualities, such as yourself, lord. But it is also true that some 
non-powerful jobs are also associated with estimable qualities, and bard is the chief among these jobs, and 


also, I argue, is more associated with estimable qualities than any of the jobs here represented, or, since I still 


must defend myself as the most estimable man, than any other job. I argue, in fact, that freed from the necessity 
of providing a practical good, the performance of activities requiring estimable traits is the bard’s job, since a 
man in isolation, freed from the need for sustenance or survival, wishes to improve himself, and this is the very 
moral which we tell our listeners through our stories, when we tell of great heroes, great kings, and the like, 


who we cannot be taken seriously to tell of, unless we are physically and mentally great ourselves.” 


The warlord nods, seeming to be impressed. He then nods to the mercenary. The mercenary, still fully dressed, 
steps forward, and brandishes his axe. This alarms the guards, but as he begins aggressively thus, the warlord 
motions for them to relax: “all of that argumentation is easy when you are not facing the edge of a blade! I 
doubt that the bard here has ever been in a fight to the death like I have, or even one involving weapons at all. 
In such a situation it is very clear which man is superior, and which inferior, and it has nothing to do with his 
‘inherent qualities’, except as they may be relevant to avoiding death and serving it to his enemy. So let us 
dispense with the argumentation: I propose to duel you, bard, to first blood, and if I win, you will pay mea 


2 


price equivalent to the value of coins now at issue 


And the bard says: “and if I win, you will do the same!” 


(ee 


And the warlord interjects, saying: “men! This is not what I had in mind for this contest!”, and the people 
grumble in agreement. The lawspeaker interjects, saying to the mercenary: “yes, you may consider the 
consequences to your honor of this duel. How will the people regard you if you challenge their beloved bard 
over such a theoretical argument? What, especially, if he dies? Furthermore: are you sober?” This sends some 


of the people into rancour against the mercenary, and the warlord yells for silence. 


The mercenary responds: “I am sober enough, but you know it is my right even if I am not. Yes, I propose to 


duel him. You cannot change my mind. I want to duel immediately.” 


The bard says: “I am waiting to defend my honor.” 


The mercenary responds: “I challenge you to a duel!” 


The bard accepts, and the duel is quickly orchestrated. By custom, all duels are fought fully armed, and the 
bard is provided with arms by the warlord, who favors his cause. All are wary of the mercenary, whose actions 
are rash and inexplicable. It is not the case, as some in modernity suppose, that duels have ever settled matters 
of public opinion. They have only ever settled issues legally, in the manner that any litigation does, or in later 
times, satisfied the honor of the duelists and their friends. Opinions, as a rule, are never formed by law; your 
boss does not accept your right to be lazy, or to lie about your credentials, or to quit when he is in a time of 


need, just because the government does. Women like it when you treat them in a way that is by modern 


standards borderline illegal. People are not welcoming of you to threaten to kill their friends to illustrate a 


point, just because dueling happens to be a method of legal resolution. 


Anyway, the duel is conducted according to the rules of holmgang. The duelists stand on fabric cut to specific 
dimensions - the warlord had some of these on hand - which are staked into the ground, from which they 
cannot stray. The mercenary wears his helmet, mail, and a shield provided by the warlord. He brandishes his 
short axe. The bard wears similar equipment, but he carries a sword. The duel begins, and as soon as it begins 
it is over, for the mercenary quickly hacks into the inexperienced bard’s forearm without any artifice. The 


people groan as the bard loses the duel. 


After he is patched up, the arguments resume. The mercenary remains fully armored, saying that he needs his 
armor now more than ever, to shield him from the baneful glares of the people and their potential attacks. His 
gaiety only makes them resent him more. He yields the rest of his turn, and the lawspeaker proceeds to argue, 


followed by the godi, followed by the lawspeaker again, the mercenary again, and the bard again. 


The lawspeaker’s first final argument is but a reiteration of his first argument, except that he attempts to 
counter, by some convoluted reasoning, the assertion that the godi is superior, without directly saying that the 
goði is not superior, since to say this would be impious. He begins to slip into the “providing service” 


conception of esteem, as he justifies his role as a superior service provided on behalf of the godar. 


The godi’s only final argument, since he has already had a chance to hear and respond to everyone and 
therefore goes only once, is that he transmits the will of the immortal gods to inform the basic beliefs and 
practices of the entire population, which permeates their behavior in the most minute ways and also in the 
grandest ways, so that he helps the gods to bridle the entire population in accordance with divine will. But this 
is not the main part of his argument. The effective part of his argument is: not only this, but the gods entrust 
the godar to steer these reigns on their behalf, and thus they steer the entire population. He then provides 
historical examples, of which there are many, in which the fates of tribes have been decided by priests. For 
example, the Anglo-Saxons, who recently conquered Britain following a prophecy that they must and will do 
so, according to which the godar urged the Anglo-Saxon kings to send bands of men to conquer it. Without 
this, he says, tribes would only act to benefit their immediate interests, and they would be incapable of such 
decisive wyrdful actions, as to send away their population, to an Isle where there is an opportunity to conquer 
for anyone with the organization and the will to conquer it. It is the godar who can simply conjure this will 


against the shortsightedness and selfish bickering of secular people. 


The lawspeaker’s second final argument consists entirely of repudiations of points made by the godi, and no 


positive statements. It lacks an overarching point. 


The mercenary’s second final argument is to say that his successes, won by mercenary violence, have been 
tangible, while those of the others are only theoretical. He then begins to praise the lawspeaker, who alone, he 
says, is responsible for his profession, and who enables his manner of martial honor. But the lawspeaker, he 


says, is not more estimable than him, for the simple reason that he is not a violent man. 


The bard is not deterred by his injury, for to him the contest is now no longer a matter of making a gain, but 
avoiding a loss. His argument is unusual: “Lord, nothing that has transpired, and no argument subsequently 
made, has changed, touched upon, or affected my argument. I can only reiterate it: that esteem is not a matter 
of power, but of innate qualities. Power may imply, as I had said of ‘esteemed enemies’ earlier, certain innately 
estimable qualities, in the manner that the speed of my earlier opponent is an innately estimable quality 
implied by his ability to win in the way that he did, but his winning is not in itself estimable, and does not 
make him holistically estimable, just as a foreign marauder, though he may have estimable qualities implied by 
adeptness in battle, is not holistically estimable, or regarded as estimable by us at all. In fact, my earlier 
opponent only proved my point, because despite having won, he is now universally loathed. But lord, I am sure 
you have not forgotten that this is not a contest between men, but between types of men, and I am here to 
defend bards, while others are here to defend other types. So in short, all that has transpired between me and 
him personally should be disregarded, and we should return to the point: which type of man must, in order to 
be that type, possess more estimable qualities than those of other types, regardless of the value of the type 
itself? The answer remains: the bard. For all other types, being functions, are estimable in ways relevant to 
those functions only, but the bard, free from having a function, and expected to excel in many things, is 


estimable in many ways, even if he may possess particular faults.” 


The warlord thinks, but in truth he made up his mind as soon as he saw the bard lose the duel. Still, he wants to 
provide some thoughtful feedback, since the arguments have truly interested him. He says: “Firstly, lawspeaker, 
I found your arguments relative to the godi to be very unconvincing. You may sit down. Secondly, mercenary, 
you hardly provided anything but bravado, so sit down. Between the goði and the bard, I do appreciate both 
arguments. While I am much impressed by the godi, I must say that I do prefer the bard’s conception of 
estimability, and that I do believe the bardic profession to require more estimable qualities than the profession 
of the godi. Since, the godi is often relegated to a very cloistered existence, but the bard is expected to do many 
things. I am persuaded by the idea that the bard’s job may be to display estimable qualities in itself, to be in 
himself a living work of art. This is displayed by his physical appearance, his dress, his stature, his voice, 


charisma, dexterity with the lyre, and so on. Therefore, I award the victory to the bard.” 


He says this with no particular triumph, as he is tired. The crowd cheers nonetheless. The bard takes his prize, 
and immediately hands it to the mercenary. The crowd heckles the mercenary mirthfully as he takes possession 
of it. The mercenary then announces: “everyone shut up!”, and everyone does, as they wait to deride their villain 


for whatever he is going to say. He continues: “I am going to give the entire sack of coins to the godi, who will 


distribute them to the widows and orphans. Contingent, however, on all of you remaining still, and none of you 
clamoring for me, or following me out of the hall! I would also like a guard to be given to the godi for safe 


Pe 


passage to the temple, where he can deposit the coins!” The mercenary then hands the sack to the godi, and 
briskly walks out the front door, closing it behind him. The people are that apathetic form of puzzled and 


stunned that prevents all action. The only thing to do is carry out his wishes. 


Everyone filed home to the city by the early morning. A group of hirdmen, arriving at the outhouses as per 
their natural routines, found a trail of blood. They ran back to arm themselves, and then, following the trail, 
were led to discover the body of the mercenary lying by some trees, naked, his throat cut, and his clothes, 
armor, and weapons heaped in a pile beside him. His seax lay coated in blood, and it was presumed that he was 
driven by shame to take his own life. The shame of what he had done the night before, the fact that his honor 


was thrown away in an instant. The same shame that had motivated him to give away all his winnings. 


